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AfeSTRACT 

Research objectives were to present and analyze a 
causal model of educational attainment and tp include with pjarental 
socioeconomic status ,the number of siblings as an intervening social 
origin variable impacting *on attitudes and attainment. Data Here 
ob<ained irom a three-wave longitudinal study (1966, 1968, ana 1972) 
of 221 white nonmetropolitan male youth (Alabama, Georgia, ajnd 
Texas). The .variable^ measured were parental socioeconomic status, 
number of siblings, significant other influence, work value, level of 
occupational aspp.rations, level of educeflbional aspiration, and 
educational attainment.^ Findings indicated: the application of a 
status attainment model to a nonmetropolitan Southern data set 
yielded results similar to those reported in the original models 
develdped by Bl^u-Duncan and Sewell in that the formation of 
adolescent attitudes were important mediating influences immediately 
antecedent to adult status attainment; 88% of the effects of 
socioeconomic status on educational attainment were found to be 
mediated by the five intervening influences (level of^ occupation^iL . 
and educational aspiration appeared to be the most important) ; the 
formation of attitudes was found to be associated with the ani:ecedent 
influences of social origins and significant other encouragement; 
sijblin^g number also played a role in development attitudes. <JC) 
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In the last decade, a proliferation of research has accumulated regarding 
educational attainment processes (Glenn, et al- v 1 970 Kuvlesky and Reynolds,: 
1970). Many of these studies examine theTnfluences of familial factors - or 
what has been called mor*e recently "social origin" effects - on educatignal 
aspirations and attainment of young adults.. This paper is concerned likewise' 
with examining social origin influences as they relate to parental socioeco- 
nomic status. In addition, a structural variable, number of siblings, will 
be included in our analysis. Although .the effect of'number of sibl ings upon ' 
aspirations and attainment. has been investigated elsewhere (Lipset and Bendi?<, 
1959; and Rosen, 1969), ^ it has received scant attention in the causal modeling 
of status attainment processes. An indication of researchers' failure to ' 
incorporate this variable is provided by Jencks^^et, al- » (1972) and their 
'omission of number of siblings in assessing educational inequality. The 
closest approximation to their harjdling this.variable appears in the appendices 
of Inequality and is more appropriately concerned with the birth order of first 
and second born males. , 

One of the earlier analyses incorporating number of siblings as a variable 
in a causal model is presented by Blau'and Duncan (1967). Extending their 
original model, which is concerned with 'the transmission of status or the 
degree to which the dependence of man's educational and occupational attairi- 
ment is explained by his social origins, these researchers introduce number 
of siblings as an intervening influence upion attainment statuses. Unfortu- • 
nately, Blali and Duncan combine number of -siblings with. birth order to form , 
what they' c^ll "the sibl ing- variable. " As? a result of this variable combina- 
'tion, they "cannot give single numerical vdluesto the quasi-paths leading 
from or to the sibling variable, because tJ^e latter is not a metrical variable 
but a manifold classification lacking even a single principle of ordering ■ 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967:31!).". Ultimately, tReir analysis of the effect of the 
sibling variable is carried outside of theiih causal system.-' 

In sum,\ the oBdegtives of this paper can be enumerated as follows: (1) to 

present and analyze a causal, model of educational attainment and (2) to include 

with parental socioeconomic status "number of siblings as an intervening social 
weigin variable impacting upon attitudes afnd .attainment?. . 



A Model of Educational Attainment 
" ' • ■ V 

Unlike the original Blau-Duncan Model which stresses a one step status 
transmission process, the model use.d here approaches the Wisconsin Model, 
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which proposesT a three step transmission process (Sewell , Haller and Portes, 
1969; Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf,. 1970; Sewell and Hauser, 1972°; Haller and 
Portes, 1973). Elaborating* on the Blau-Duncan Model , this model introduces "< 
socfal psycho'h>gical and significant-other influepce (SOI) variables into 
the status attainment process. The Wisconsin Model assumes that the exogenous 
variables of parental status (SES)^ and mental ability (I.Q.) influence school 
performance. These variables, in turn, affect higher educational attainment 
through significant-other encouragement and levels of occupatioijal and educa- 
tional aspirations. 

The educational" attainment model to be analyzed in the present research 
appears as Figure 1. The mbSel was derived by combining selected aspects of 
the extended Blau-Duncan" and Wis-consin Models which are- supported by current panel 
data. The causal ordering 'of the model's variables assumes that parental SES 
affects number of siblings. These social origin variables then, in turn, 
influence significant-other individuals, who through their encouragement may 
exert influence upon ego's value priorities and levels of occupational and 
educational aspirations. The behavioral manifestation of- social origin and 
significant-other influences and ego's attitudes in the status attainment 
process is level of educationa^l attainment; 

In their comparison of the Blau-Dunjcan Model and the Wisconsin Model, 
Haller and Portes (1973) find that of the total variation in son's educational 
attainment, the former model e)^pla1ns 26?^ while the more complex Wisconsin 
Model explains SS%. In other research using causal modeling, similar results 
likew.ise show that parental SES has a significant, positive association with 
filial occupational and educational aspirations and attainment (Sewell and 
Shah, 1968; Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf, 1970; Duncan, Featherman, and 
Duncan, 1972; Alexander and Eckland, 1974; and Cosby and Picou, 1975). ^ Among 
research not using causal modeling, Brookover, et al. (1967) find in their 
research- of 377 white male students in three higF schools of a midwestern city 
that SES also has a significant, positive correlation with educational aspira- 
tions, plans and attainment. Likewise, Brodie and Steelman (1968) conclude 
that the higher .the parental SES, the higher or "stronger the educational 
desires.- • . , ^ 

Coupled with the general finding t^hat -parental SES isinversely associated 
with family size (Rainwater and Weinstetn, 19705 Cavan, T964; and Lipset and 
Bendix, "1959)., 6 the number of siblings ^ego has affects his future attainment 
or success chances.. Controlling for SES, Blau and 'Duncan (1967) find that 
boys in small families advance further ir\ school than 'boys in large families.-} 
They -concluda that filial status attainment" is doubly handicapped in large 
famines. The first handicap is- that lower SfeS parents W.ith no tradition. of 
going to "college or ev^n graduating tfrorh high school have meager financial 
resources. V The second handicap thus becomes .that "in large lowgr-SES famil ies 
■ thfise resources must be divided among more siblings than in smaller families 
atfthis SES level. Moreover, Lipset and Bendix (1959) cite severa-l studies 
ofVso'cial mobility in six Western European countries that indicate upwardly 
mobile and better educated children come fropi small'f anil lies. Rosen (1969)' . 
further' adds from his study of 427- pairs of mothers and their sons in four 
northern- states that as, family sizes Increase, achieveijient motivation scores 
of boys from lower socioeconomic homes decline. • ; 



Another Intervening or mediating factor between parental SES and 
filial aspirations and educattonal attainment is SOI, SeweTl , Haller and 
Portes (1969) report a zero-order correlation of .59 between the expecta- ' • 
tion of a panel of SOI (parents, teachers and peers) and the educational 
aspirations of Wisconsin farm youth in their senior year'of high school. 
They further show that the influence of parental SES is completely mediated 
by the significant other expectations and encouragement.' Woelfel and 
Haller (1971) in their study of 100 high school seniors from a small Wiscon- 
sin city find that of three modes of influence - Interpersonal influence, 
self- reflective activity and related attitudes - each exercise "strong 
causal influence over the formation of attitudes, and that once formed, > 
these attftudes exert independent causal influence over behavior." Likewise, 
Picou et al. (1974) conclude that for urban white high school seniors in 
Louisiana'TOI manifested the largest effect on educational pVans. 

Of the antecedent and intervening variables utilized in status attain- 
ment research, adolescent ajpirations generally yield higher correlations 
than the significant irrfluences of parental SES* sibling number, SOI and 
academic performance. Researchers employing panel data from SlWell's Wis- 
consin study. Project Talent and the Explorations in Equality of Opportunity 
Study, report moderate to strong correlations between adolescent aspirations 
and l^ater educational status attainment (Sewell, Haller, and Portes, 1969; 
Sewell, Haller and- Ohlendorf, 1970; Porter, 1974; Alexander and Eckland, 
1974). For example, Sewell ,. Hal ler and Ohlendorf (1970) find correlations 
between levels of educational aspirations measured- in high school and subse- • 
quent adult educational at^inment ranging in magnitude from .65 to .75 for 
six residential' categories. Additional support of the strong association 
between attitudes and attainment is provided by Cosby and Picou (1975). v. 
These researchers obtain for both races and sexes sampled from six southern 
states significant infl uences 'of levels of occupational and educational 
aspirations (with the exception of level of occupational aspiration for 
white feinales) on education attainment. Sewell (1971) in his presidential 
"address -to the American Sociological Association summarizes the importance 
of this attitude-attainment relationship. In esseir\ce, he posits, that such 
psychological variables as aspirations have a substantial impact upon attain- 
ment independent of other influences and they also act on mediating Influences 
that aid in explaining how social "origins impact upon attainment. 

^4 . _ . . ' 

Operationalization'of Model Variables 



(1) -Parental' Socioeconomic Status {SES) . As stated earlier, two sources of 
social origin infl .uences are measured. The first source is parental SES, 
wMchMs a composite index derived as the average of Z-scores of the family 
breadwinner's occupation^ fathg^ais education, and mother's education. Bread- 
winner's occupation (BOCr><op^mionalized by assigning Duncan's (1961) 
socioeconomic index (5Ej4 scores W responses to the' question, "What, is the^ 
major job held by the main breadwinner (money earner) of you home?" Father's 
(FED) and mother's (MED) education is determined by having asked in 1966 two 
similar questions, "What was the highest school grade completed by^your 
father (secon<i .question' for mother)?" The*respon^e& were orlginclny struc- 
tured into eight levels ranging from "did not go to school" to "college 
graduate." To accomodate statistical cgmparabil ity » the levels are reCoded 
to' agree with the si^^ levels listed beTow for level of educational aspiration. 



(2/) Number of Siblings (SIB) . .This second social oritgtn variable is 
operational tzed by asking a panel member In 1966, "How many, living brothers 
and sisters do you have?" Tne responses are coded as given from 0 to 7. 
A sibling number of eight or larger is also coded as 7. 

(3) Significant Other influence CSOI ). SOI is a composite measure of 1966 
occupational aspirations (0CAS6) and perceived encouragement from parents 
(PAR), friends (FRD), counselors (COU), teachers (TEA) and ather relatives 
(REL). In measuring QCAS6, panel members were asked, "If you were completely . 
free to choose any job, what would you desire most as a lifetime job?" Re- \ 
,sponses are assigned Duncan's (1961) SEI score/ Those scores above the 
median score (54) are giveji the value "2" while those equal to or less than 
the "median are assigned "1". For each of the five sources of potential 
encouragement, the respondent was asked how helpful these people^ have been 

in helping him decide what job he would most like to have. Responses of 
"no help" and "little help" are recoded ."1" while those of "somfe help" and • 
"very helpful" are recoded "2". Each encouragement source is then multiplied 
by 10 and added to the 0CAS6 score of "1" or "2". The resulting scores of 
"11,12,2,1" are recoded "1" for low eotouragement and "22" is assigned "2" 
for high encouragement for high occupation aspirations. T-he SOI index score ^ 
is calcu^lated by adding these scores. The SOI index range is from "5 to 10" 
or from low to hi^h. " . " 

(4) Work Value (WKVAL) . Three attitudinal measures are used. The first of 
these measures concerns occupational (OCVAL) and educational (-EDVAL) value 
priorities. The respondjents were asJ<ed in 1966 to rank from a list of seven 
items the order of importance things that most young people look forward to. 
One represented the most important and seven the least important. „ The "WKVAL ^. 
score is determined by averaging the raflkings of OCVAL and EDVAL. The 
range of scores fj^g WKVAL is 1.5 to 6.5. 

(5) Level of Occupational Aspirations (L0A8) . The second attitudinal measure 
is L0A8, which is a composite measure obtained from two questions asked during 
the respondent's -senior year of high school (1968). Occupational aspiration 
(0CAS8) was determined by i^esponse to the identical question asked for 0CAS6. 
Occupational expectation (0CEX8) was obtained by asking, "Sometimes we are 
not able to do what we want most. What kind of job do you really expect to 
have most of your life?" L0A8 is calculated by taking the unweighted average 
of- Duncan's SEI scores for 0CAS8.and ■0CEX8. 

(6) Level of Educational -Aspiration (LEAlB-) . . The remaining attitudinal meas- 
ure, LEA8, is a composite measure derived from the following questions asked 
during a panel member's senior year of high school , Educational aspiration 
(EDAS8) was determined by asking: "If you could have as much education as 
you desire , which of the following would you do?" Six fixed choide responses 
were jDffered: some htgh school ; high school; trade, business, commercia-1 or 
vocational -technical programs; junior college; graduate from four year col- 
lege; and graduate or professional degree. Educational expectation (EDEX8) 
was determined with the same fixed choice responses as EDAS8 and by asking: 
"What do you really expect to do about your education?" Subsequently, LEA8 
is operationlized by computing the unweighted aveVage of EDAS8 and EDEX8.^ 

(7) Educational Attainment (EDAT) . A, behavioral measure of the panel members 
Is provided by th'e dependent variable EDAT. In the 1972 wav^ a panel member's 



EDAT was determined by the question: "Wheit Is the highest degree or/educe 
, tional program ysu have completed?" Responses are recoded to correspond 
the six categories for LEA8. If a respondent was currently pursuing a 
degree or participating In some type of educational program, for example, 
vocational education, that level of education was assumed to have_beefKa 
achieved. • 



Missing Data for Vai^iables 

Whenever any of the responses for a model variable or index component 
is missing, random values are substituted so as to avoid the loss of valid 
information which generally would occur in a deletion procedure. Utilizing 
the NORM routine, a normal distribution was generated with the same mean and 
standard deviation as that of the known data (Barr and Goodnight, 1972). 
These randomly generated values which are within the range of legitmate 
responses available to respondents are then substituted for missing values. 
The only exceptions to this procedure are L0A8 and LEA8. If either component 
measure is missing for a particular aspiration attitude, the present component 
measure becbmes the inde^ score. For example, if 0CAS8 is missing, then the- 
SEI score for 0CEX8 also becomes the score for L0A8. * If both 0CAS8 and 0CEX8 
are missing, then the random-number procedure is used to generate values for 
each of the components and their average is taken for L0A8. This is also the 
case for LEA8 and its components. Table 1 shows the missing data for the 
disaggregated variables and their means and standa»*d deviations. , 



Panel 

. » 

The data were obtainecl from a three wave longitudinal study of white, 
non-metropolitan male youth in Alabama, Georgia and Texas.'" TJie first 
wave conducted in 1966 involved interviewing sophomores in purposively 
selected high schools. The second wave was conducted in 1968 among high - 
school seniors. As in the first wave, data were collected by a group ad- 
ministered questionnaire and also by personaj interviews and/or a mailed 
questionnaire administered to those studentt who had dropped 6u*t of school 
or who had moved from the study schools. The last wave of. data was col- ^ 
lected in 1972 when the original panel respondents wei*e four years beyond 
expected high school completion. The principle causes .of panel attrition 
for the third wave was out-of-state migration and military service. The 
resulting sample size of the panel for the three waves was 221. 

Findings ' 

Zero-order correlations, means, standard deviations, and coefficients 
of determination (R^) for the seven model variables are presented io Table 2. 
The correlation coefficients show the strength of the relationships among 
the seven variables while also providing a basis for evaluating the causal 
paths of the study model.' As seen in examining the coefficients, significant 
correlations are observed among all variables with the exception of WKVAL. 
It has significant correlations only with SES and SOI. The strongest 
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associations ar^ among L0A8, LEA8, and EDAT. LikWse^, the largest amounts 
of total explained variations (R^) are for these variabiles. . 

The model explains^approxlmately 34% of the variation in educationaV ' 
attaiViment. As shown in the path diagram in. Figure 1, the main, prect y 
influences on attainment are from LEAS and LOAS. iSince other direct path's 
to EDAT are neglible, this suggests that these attitudes serve ^a's important 
mediating influences on attainment. That is, the effects of prior, variables 
tn the model are transmitted primarily and indirectly through -these aspi ra- 
tional attitudes. Although to a lesser degree, these findings support those 
from applications of the Wisconsin model (SeWell, Haller, Portes, 1969; 
Sewell, Haller, Ohlendorf, 1970; Porter, 1974: Alexander and Eckland, 1974) 
and from other research (Cosby and Picoui 1973 and 1975; Brookover, et aT. , 
1967). The importance of this mediating influence will be elaborated" 
later. 

/■.,'* 
A relevant question at this point is- what variables influence the forma-^ 
tion of these aspi rational attitudes? The model accounts for 2S% and 34% 
of the tatal variation respectively for LOAS and LEAS. Significant direct 
paths are observed from SOI, SIB and 'SES to LOAS' and LEAS. Although there 
is little effect of SIB on SOI, significant, indirect influences from SES 
are mediated by these variables on levels of aspiration. In other words, as 
parental SES increases, SIB decreases (see footnote S) and SOI increases. 
These' variable! processes, in turn; influence high LOAS and LEAS. It should 
be noted that part of the influence of SOI on LOAS may be a result of auto- 
correlation between the 0CAS6 component of SOI and OCASS (and 0CEX8 for that 
matter) of LOAS,. A correction fpr autocorrelation would lower the path 
coefficient fOr SOI on LOAS. 

As indicated by its zero-order correlations, and subsequently shown 
by its path" coefficients WKVAL has very little effect on LOAS, LEAS or 
EDAT. Furthermore, there does not appear to be any significant prior influ- 
ences on WKVAL, although parental SES operating th^-ough SOI provides some- 
noticeable^ source of influence. One possible explanation of the WKVAL 
finding is the pervasiveness of coninon rankings for OCVAL and EDVAL. With 
a .standard deviation of 1.1 and mean of 2.6, panel members show general 
agreement regarding WKVAL and its component rankings. However, one would 
expect those with" high WKVAL to have also high LOAS and LEAS. This is 
apparently not the case. Rather, the discrepency among these attitudes 
could be attributable to .differences between tlie value rankings of pan^l 
members as sophomores and their more crystal i zed aspirational attitudes 
as seniors in high school. 

Returning to the discussion concernir\g LOAS and LEAS mediating the 
transmission of prior effects on EDAT, Table 3 provides as an example the 
decomposition of SES effects on EDAT^The top poi^ion of the table is a 
breakdown of all the indirect effects^ SES through intervening variables 
in the tnodel. The bottom portion of the table shows the direct and indirect 
contributions toward the zero order correlation. Approximately, SS% of- the 
total effect of SES on EDAT is indirect. Of this 8S%, 82% is acconnted by 
LOAS (31%) and LEAS (51%). SIB, SOI and WKVAL account for only 6% of the 
indirect effects.. The direct influence of SES on. EDAT i« approximately 12%. 
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Consequently, the transmission of parental SES to filial educational attain- 
ment is highly dependent upon the formulated leveTs of occupational atid 
educational aspirations. Although not conducted here, further analyses 
using this procedure of decomposing effects would determine primary sources 
of influence upon L0A8 and LEAS attitudes. 

Summary 

Perhaps theNmost noteworthy finding from this research was the general 
observation that the application of a status attainment model to a non-metro- 
politan. Southern data ^et resulted in a similar complex of influences to 
those reported in the original status attainment models developed by Blau- . 
Duncan 096Tj and Sewell and others. From a replication standpoint, this 
implies that the processes underlying early attainment posited in Jthese stud- 
ies can be generalized to other groups-and populations. Of special interest 
here As the mediating or indirect influences of social psychological variables 
during adolescence. Our findings closely parallel those reported far Wis- 
consin. males (Sewell, et^al. , 1970) and the EEO data (Alexander and Ecklaad, 
1974). That is, the formation of adolescent attitudes were important mo- 
ating influences ^ediately antecedent to adult status attainment. >X 

One interpretation of the structure of status attainment mo^l^s'is 
that they posit a network which explains the mechanism. througMniich parental 
statuses are transmitted to tJ|eir children when their childijiifi become adults. 
In the Southern Youth data, STO of the effects of SES on etlucatiDnal attain- 
ment were found to be mediated by the five intervening variables (SOI, SIB, 
WKVAL, L0A8,lEA8). The two status aspiration varia^s, L0A8 and LEAS, 
appeared to be the most important intervening infUi^ces; 82% of the effects 
of SES ultimately involved the formation of thesp/atti tudes. 

Again paralleling previous status attai;rt<ient research, the formation of 
attitudes was found to be associated with fene antecedent influences of 
social origins and significant other encpwagement. In addition, our model 
indicates that sibling number also plaA« a role in the development of 
attitudes, that is, youth from large/families, even when parental SES was 
controlled, tended to develop loweirylevel educational aspirations. SOI 
was found to be a less important mediating influence than had been observed 
in the Wisconsin data in that it/mediated only a small portion of the effects 
of SES on attitude formation, /he interpretation of this smaller effect is 
problematic since the SOI measurement in the Wisconsin model and the present 
model substantially differ, / 
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.TABLE 1: DISAGGREGATED VARIABLES, HISSING DATA 
DEVIATIONS. 


• MEANS AND STANDARD 






Vtrlibles 


N 


HtsslngN- 




... ^ 






SES 

Boc ^ 


209 
214 
207 


12 
7 

14 


4.297\ 
4:664 

32.623 


, 1.754 ^ . 

1.5Q7 
22.498 


f 




SIB 


218 


3 


2.651 


1.900 ' 




■< 


SOI 
Fir 

, Frd 
Cou 
Tei" 
Rel 

\ 0cas6 


218 
215 
209 

210 
210 
21& 


. 3 
6 

^ 11 
11 
5 


3.220 
2.456 
1.751 
2.314 
2.419 
53. 938 


, .807 
* .879 
.993 
Ud56 
1.000 
28.096^ 


• 


« 


i/kval 

Edval 


219 
219 


2 


2.402 
2.804 


1.261 , 
2.112 j 






C0A8 

I5cis8 

OcexB 


212 
192 


9 
29 


58. Ids 
52.766 


24.276 
27.684 






LEA8 

fdasB 

E^exB 


221 

> 221 


0 

0 ^ 


4.380 
3.932 


l.<572 
1.342 








218^ 


.3 


3.674 


2.402 





TABLE 2- ZERb-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, MEANS AND STA/iDARD DEVIATIONS AND COEFFICIENTS OF 
DETERMINATION FOR WHITE HALES AFTER HISSING DATA PROCEDURE 



SES 
SI8 
SOI 
WKVAL 
L0A8 
LEAa 
OAT 



SES 



X -.014 
S.O. .810 



SIB 


SOI 


' WKVAL 


LOAS 


LEAS 


EDAT 


.246** 


.177** 


.133* 


.369**^ 


.461*\^ 


.t9?;** 




.132* 


;048 


.2^9** 


.305** 


.193** 






.134* o 


.425** 


.389** 


.305** 


* 






.084 


.085 


*095 










.672** 


.512** 












.543** 


2.650 > 


6.267 


2.606 


55.245 


4.156 


3.249 


1.889 


1.634 


1.116 


22.747 


1.282 ' 


1.387 


.061 ' 


.039 


.i)30 


*.282 


.339 < 


.341 



*P < .05 for Ho: Pho - C 
**P < .01 for Ho: Rho « 0 



iO 



TibU 3: tECOKPOSITION OF 5E^ EFFEaS Off EOAT 



INDIRECT EFFECTS OF SES OH EDAT*^ 



X WKVAL X L0A8*^ 
X WKVAL X LEA8 
X UKVAL * 
X VIKVAL X L0A8 
X WKVAL^X LEA8 
X L0A8 
X LEAS 
X LOAa 
X^LEA8\ 

* '* \ 
X WKVAL V 
X WKVAL X L0A8 
X WKVAL % LEAS 




X WKVAL 
X WKVAL 
X WKVAL 



LOAB 
LEAS 

L0A8 
LEA3 
LOAB 
X.LEA8 



AHOutrr 

•0047 
.0014 
" .COCl 
•.0000 
-.0000 
.0000 
-.0000 

-.cooo 

.0021 
•0023 
.006$ 
.0143 
.0090 
.0006 
-.0000 
^..0001 
.0137 
.0153 
•0037 
-.0002 
-.0005 
.0684 
.1208 

TOTAL .2624 



X 



PARTITIONING THE OlRECT AiNO IMDlREa EFFECTS 

r 



ToUl 2ero-ordcr 
CorreUtlon 

.29/4** . 



Olrect 
Effect 

!03S0 



■ SIB 
.0047 ♦ 



Indirect Effects Thru 
SOI WKVAL LOAB 



,0104 ♦ .0044 ♦ .0908 ♦ 



LEAB 
.1521 



Percent Contribution 



;,+ -1.58 ♦ 3. 50+ 1.48^_30jr53 



•imllrect effects are the products of the #nspftCtlveUandardUed betas. 
FrS'er:064rfs the product of the paths from 565 (,24G) ^ SIB 
(.019) EDAT. 

^The Ktual zero-order cVrelatlonai coefficient 1$ .2980. Olfference 15 

due to round Inq error. 

Indirect effect of each variable Is dotennlned by fsurnatlnq the, 
Wel nfinf upncc where that variable Is uUlmotnly Involved. For 
iullrpncat^^ch^ns endinq In W (.0014 * .0090) are 

added. ^ ^ ' , 

FIGURE 1: PATH DIAGRAM WITH STAWAROUED COEFnCIEKTS 
FOR WHITE HALES {N-221) 
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